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95,000 manholes to be cleaned (1923) and where motor flushing of streets is used, the method of cleaning is by means of a bucket and hoist mounted on a truck A small orange-peel bucket which will enter the standard catchbasin opening is used in a number of cities. Another effective method of cleaning is by an ejector or eductor mounted on a truck and operated from its motor. The catchbasin should be designed so that there shall be no interior arrangements that will be damaged in this cleaning process; and since with such a bucket, much material is spilt about the opening, the catchbasin with opening in the gutter is to be preferred to that opening in the sidewalk.
Catchbasins are certain to be used, even in well-managed cities, as receptacles for street refuse which should be gathered otherwise. This was well stated as follows, by the Metropolitan Sewerage Commission of New York in its report of 1910:
The men of the street-cleaning department wash some of the paved streets in certain sections of the city, and during this operation much detritus is earned into the catchbaBins The custom of pushing street sweepings into the basins appears to be quite general, and, in fact, the basins seem to be popularly considered proper receptacles for anything that will enter the openings, including snow in winter. The report of the Buieau of Sewers for 1907 states that 9,674 basins were cleaned of snow. Although there is an ordinance against putting snow and street sweepings into the basins, the magistrates have invariably dismissed the cases when the street cleaners have been arrested on complaint of the Bureau of Sewers for violation of ' the ordinances.
While there is not the crying need for catchbasins at frequent intervals which was formerly believed to exist, they have their uses where it is probable that large quantities of grit will be washed to the inlet and if this enters the sewers it is likely to cause obstructions m them. If they are used they should be cleaned whenever necessity arises. Cleaning should not be neglected until stoppage and the attendant flooding occurs, nor should basins be cleaned where there is little accumulation in them unless in localities where the nature of the deposit is such as to create offensive odors which may escape from, the basin and prove a source of annoyance to persons passing or living nearby. A basin may be put out of service automatically when it becomes filled. This is accomplished by the old-fashioned basin shown in Fig. 176 which represents a Providence structure. The feature of this catchbasin is the trap. As sediment collects in the catchbasin it reduces the space available for water above its top and below the water line established by the lip of the trap. Eventually there will be very little water capacity, and in summer, in prolonged dry weather, the water will evaporate to such an extent that odors may arise from the catchbasins. If no odors arise and the cleaning gang does not reach the basin in its regular routine, the